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Art. V. — 1. De vera JYaturd atque Indole Orationis Graca. 
JYovi Testamenti' Commentatio, Auctore Henrico Planck. 
Goettingen. 1810. [Reprinted in the Commentationes The- 
ologiuz. Leipzig. 1825.] 

2. Clavis JYovi Testamenti Philologica, Usibus Scholarum et 
Juvenum Theologia studiosorum accommodata, Auctore 
M. Christ. Abrahamo Wahl, etc. Lipsiae. 1822. 8vo. 

3. Grammatik des JYeutestamentlichen Sprachidioms, u. s. w» 
Von Georg Benedict Winer, der Theologie Doctor und 
Ausserordentlichem Professor an der Universitat zu Leipzig. 
Leipzig. 1822. 

4. Lexicon manuale Grceco-Latinum in Libros JYovi Testa- 
menti, Auctore Carolo Gottleib Bretschneider, The- 
ologiee et Philosophise Doctor, etc. Lipsise. 1824. 8vo. 

5. A Greek and English Lexicon of the JYew Testament, 
from the Clavis Philologica of C. A. Wahl, late Senior 
Pastor of Schneeberg, now Superintendent of Oschaz, Sax- 
ony. By Edward Robinson, A. M. Assistant Instructer 
in the Department of Sacred Literature, Theol. Sem. 
Andover. 1825. 8vo. pp. 852. 

6. A Greek Grammar of the JYew Testament, translated from 
the German of G. B. Winer, Professor of Theology at 
Erlangen. By Moses Stuart and Edward Robinson. 
Andover. 1825. 8vo. pp. 176. 

The progress of Sacred Literature in this country, has, of 
late, been rapid. Fifteen years ago there were few facilities 
for the pursuit of it ; and a good apparatus for this department 
of study was a thing almost unknown, and altogether unattaina- 
ble. For the literature of the Old Testament, there was here 
and there a copy of the Hebrew Lexicons of Parkhurst and 
Simonis, and occasionally, perhaps, some of an earlier date. 
Some of the older Hebrew grammars were also to be found ; 
of which Buxtorf's was far the best. But a knowledge of 
the Hebrew language was confined to a few individuals ; and 
in those schools where it was professedly taught, it was practi- 
cally accounted as of secondary importance ; was studied with- 
out the points ; and was seldom pursued beyond the elementary 
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principles. The New Testament, in its original tongue, was an 
object of more general attention, because the Greek language 
was taught to a considerable extent in all our seminaries. But 
it was studied just like the Greek of Homer or Xenophon ; as 
forming a constituent part of the national Greek literature, which 
has descended to us ; with little or no reference to the peculiar 
character of its style and composition ; and with a disregard of 
all those circumstances of time, place, manners, and opinions, 
which combined to produce that character. This, however, 
was no more than was to be expected ; since almost the only 
means of pursuing the study of the New Testament, were those 
which were common to the whole circle of Grecian literature. 
The helps adapted exclusively to this object were very rare. 
Even the work of Parkhurst was seldom to be met with ; and 
scattered copies of the Lexicon of Schleusner were just begin- 
ning to find their way into the country. 

So far as it regards apparatus for biblical study, the times 
are now changed. The important results of the labors of Ge- 
senius in Hebrew grammar have been condensed, and improved, 
and spread before our countrymen in the Grammar of Professor 
Stuart ; while the valuable Hebrew Lexicon of the same author 
has also been translated by Mr Gibbs. Among the scholars of 
the continent of Europe, these works have taken the place of all 
others on these subjects ; and they are now as accessible to the 
students of this country, as to those of Germany. We have also 
in our own language treatises on Sacred Interpretation and Jewish 
Antiquities; while other books of a similar kind, and the latest and 
best Commentaries on both the Old and New Testaments, are 
beginning to be extensively circulated. Within the last year, the 
same press which has hitherto taken the lead in publications of 
this sort, has presented us with the two works, whose titles stand 
last at the head of this article ; and which, in some measure, 
complete the circle of elementary books necessary for the prose- 
cution of biblical literature. 

We would not be understood to say, that the advances made 
among us in this department of study are yet so great or so 
general, as those which have been made on the continent of 
Europe. There are among our countrymen, doubtless, indivi- 
duals, whose profound researches, and extensive acquisitions in 
the particular branches to which they have given their attention, 
may well vie with those of the celebrated philologists of the 
other continent ; but the shortness of the time, which has yet 
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elapsed, and the nature of the demands upon that class of our 
youth, who alone can be expected to devote themselves to these 
pursuits, forbid us to suppose, that such should be the general 
character of those who have as yet embarked in them. It is to 
the clergy, that we must principally look for the successful cul- 
tivation of this species of literature ; and it is hardly necessary 
to remark, that the life of active and laborious exertion, to which 
most of them are called at the present day, is ill adapted to 
that extensive progress in any department, which is usually the 
result only of long and painful effort directed to a single point, and 
carried on in retirement from the bustle of the world, and with- 
out the pressure of those claims of active and public duty, which, 
in the case before us, are paramount to every other. We do, 
however, mean to say, that a redeeming spirit on this subject 
has gone abroad in the land, which, at no distant day, will lead 
to the best and highest results. We mean to say, that among 
our clergy, and indeed among all classes of the community, the 
impression is strongly and most justly gaining ground, that the 
Bible is the sufficient and only rule of faith and practice ; that it 
is, and should be regarded as the only foundation of all Christian 
theology ; and that, therefore, the study of the Bible is, and 
ought to be, the first and the great object of a theological edu- 
cation. The obvious tendency of views and feelings like these, 
is to urge men onward in the cultivation of those languages, in 
which the sacred records were originally delivered, and to the 
investigation of all those circumstances in the history, and char- 
acter, and customs of the people, to whom they were first ad- 
dressed, which may be supposed to have had an influence upon 
the form and character of the records themselves. 

The day, we trust, has passed away, in which the body of our 
clergy will remain contented to receive their knowledge respect- 
ing our sacred books, through the medium of mere translations, 
or on the authority of commentators. The spirit of the Refor- 
mation is again at work ; the rights of private judgment, and 
the necessity of free and personal investigation, are beginning to 
be felt on this subject, as they long have been on all others ; 
and if these be exercised with proper dispositions, the results 
cannot but be most auspicious. We are not of the number of 
those, who fear the consequences of the closest scrutiny, or the 
most profound researches, into either the nature, or history, or 
interpretation of the records of our religion. We believe the 
truths, which these records reveal, will shine with purer lustre. 
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when the veil of ignorance, by which they are yet in a measure 
shrouded, shall have been still farther removed. We know, in- 
deed, that there are those, who are doubtless conscientious in 
the adoption of different views ; and who regard with alarm all 
those efforts of critical acumen, that lead to results in any shape 
different from those received modes of interpretation, which, 
originally adopted perhaps without sufficient evidence, have been 
handed down from generation to generation, without question 
or examination. Such persons are, no doubt, conscientious in 
their motives ; but it does appear to us, that they are alarmed 
at a shadow, which their own experience has not enabled them 
to distinguish from a substance; and that their motives, if 
traced to the ultimate source of them, will be found to rest on 
nothing better than the Papal maxim, that ' ignorance is the 
mother of devotion.' It was the glory of the Reformation, that 
it reversed this maxim, and strove to found a more enlight- 
ened system of faith and worship on the unlimited diffusion 
of knowledge ; and we hope it will be the glory of this country 
to exhibit proof of the Protestant maxim in its full extent, as 
applied to the study of the Scriptures. 

To those who have reflected on the subject, it cannot but be 
evident, that an intimate acquaintance with these oracles of our 
religion, can be acquired only by an attentive study of the 
originals. The great outlines of divine truth are indeed so 
prominent and obvious, that no version, however inadequate, 
can entirely conceal them from view ; so that even in the worst 
translation, there may yet be found all that is essential to salva- 
tion. In this secondary form of translation, too, the great body 
of Christians in every country must necessarily be content to 
receive the Scriptures. But they who are to be the teachers 
of religion ; who are expected to be become familiar with the 
word of life, that they may illustrate its power, and enforce its 
application upon their fellow men ; ought never to rest satisfied 
with the imperfect knowledge, which can be acquired through 
the medium of versions. To the Jewish nation, the Scriptures 
presented, as it were, the reality of the scenes, and persons, and 
events, to which they relate, existing in all their freshness, and 
beauty, and strength, and in the living hues of nature. To us they 
are like the same scenes, and persons, and events exhibited in a 
magnificent painting. The life and soul must necessarily be 
wanting ; but if we can, in a measure, transport ourselves back 
to the circumstances of the Jews : if we can speak as they 
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spoke, and read as they read, and feel as they felt ; we may 
raise our eyes and behold the painting, glowing with beauty and 
expression, and rich in graceful forms and brilliant coloring. 
Without such preparation, without this Jewish power and Jew- 
ish feeling, we cannot attain to such a view ; our eyes will rest 
only upon those outlines of the forms and scenes, which are 
suspended as a key beneath the picture, and which, of course, 
are destitute of coloring, of costume, of the minuter features, 
and comparatively of expression. Such, in a degree, must the 
Bible be to those who read it only in a version. They cannot 
fully appreciate its power, and majesty, and simplicity ; because 
they have never viewed it in the only light, which presents these 
qualities in their own bold relief. They cannot well, as teach- 
ers, cause it to produce on others the full effects of its power; 
because they have not fully felt that power themselves. As 
well might the missionary to heathen lands, renounce the idea 
of acquiring their languages, and spend his life in making his 
annunciations by the mouth of an interpreter. Why does he, 
at the very first, set himself to become familiar with their 
tongues ? In order, assuredly, that he may communicate directly 
with them ; that thus he may impart to his instructions more 
force, more energy, more power, by adapting them to those 
modes of thought, and feeling, and expression, to which those 
whom he addresses are accustomed, and through which only 
can he hope to produce upon them any vivid or permanent im- 
pression. Why, then, should not our teachers of religion, first of 
all, resort to the original Scriptures ? Their case, indeed, is the 
converse of that of the missionary 5 but the reasons which hold 
good in the one, have a still stronger bearing on the other ; in- 
asmuch as the Scriptures are the ultimate fountain, from which 
all must draw. 

While we thus urge attention to the study of the original 
Scriptures, it is proper to remark, that there are circumstances 
in our situation, which must necessarily modify our views, and 
direct our efforts to particular portions, rather than the whole 
field, of sacred literature. Our country is, in all repects, a new 
world ; and while, on the one hand, we have no remains of 
ancient cities, no ' cloud capt towers and gorgedus palaces,' as 
memorials of former splendor and departed greatness ; so, on 
the other, the literature which our fathers brought with them, and 
which has since come over to us, is .all in books. We have no 
manuscripts, venerable for their antiquity and authority. We 
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have no immense public libraries, where books, and manuscripts, 
and dust have been accumulating for ages. So far, then, as the 
correction of the sacred text is concerned, we are without in- 
struments wherewith to work ; and cannot therefore hope, in this 
respect, to make additions to the stock of knowledge. We 
must here depend on the results furnished by the labors of our 
European brethren, who have all the materials exclusively in 
their own hands. Why then should we spend our time, and 
waste our strength, to delve in the dust of minor criticism, while 
the way is open before us in all that relates to the general litera- 
ture and interpretation of the Scriptures ? We have materials, 
or have ready access to them, for the illustration of the language 
and history of the Bible, the character and antiquities and 
opinions of the nation to whom it was first given, the doctrines 
and duties which it prescribes, and the practices which it prohibits. 
Here, in the walks of higher criticism, is a field sufficiently ex- 
tensive for the exercise of all our powers ; a field, which will 
afford an ample return of precious fruits, and more than recom- 
pense all the toil, which the most intense enthusiasm may bestow 
upon it. 

We turn from the discussion of this general topic, to that branch 
of it which we had more especially in view, when We sat down 
to write this article. Our purpose is, in connexion with the 
general subject, to offer some remarks on the character of the 
language in which the New Testament is written ; and to specify 
some of those branches of study, which seem to be requisite for 
the full understanding and correct interpretation of that sacred 
volume. 

It is not our intention to enter here into the details of the fa- 
mous controversy on the purity of the Greek idiom of the New 
Testament, which, from the days of Henry Stephens (1576) 
to the time of Blackwall (1727), or perhaps of Palairet (1752), 
exercised the ingenuity, and employed the pens of most of the 
learned theologians of the old world ; and which, like many 
other disputes, soon became rather a strife about words, than a 
discussion about things ; a contest for victory, rather than an 
inquiry after truth. The controversy would seem to have arisen, 
in a great measure, from that idea of optimism, which is very 
commonly associated with the sacred text, and which attaches 
perfection, in the absolute sense of the word, to every part and 
portion of that text. If the Bible be the word of God, it must 
be free from all defects. If the New Testament was given 
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from God in Greek, it must have been given in the best possible 
Greek, the pure, unadulterated Attic ; for this was the standard 
of the language ; and any departures from it, whether Doricisms, 
or Latinisms, or Hebraisms, were all barbarisms, and therefore 
to be condemned as imperfections and blemishes, utterly incon- 
sistent with the divine original of the volume. This view was 
supported and defended with the utmost pertinacity ; and when 
facts, undeniable facts, were brought in opposition to it ; when 
it was abundantly shown, that the New Testament contained 
many words and phrases which were literal translations of He- 
brew idioms, and many constructions, which were of ordinary 
occurrence only in the Hebrew tongue ; so far from admitting 
the validity of the argument drawn from these facts, which in 
themselves could not be questioned, the other party ransacked 
the whole circle of Grecian literature to find instances of like 
phrases and constructions. Just as if, even had the search al- 
ways been successful, it could be supposed, that the unlearned 
writers of the gospels, where these Hebraisms prevail most, 
had derived such idioms from the classic language of the Greek- 
writers, of whom they knew nothing, rather than from the daily 
usage of their own vernacular tongue. 

At the present day, the ground, as stated above, on which the 
Attic purity of the style of the New Testament was to be sup- 
ported, appears sufficiently amusing ; we might say, perhaps, 
absurd ; were it not, that the same idea of optimism is still very 
generally connected with the Bible in many other particulars, 
not more essential or important than purity of style. It was the 
same feeling, that the Scriptures must be immaculate, which at 
first took alarm, and denounced all attempts to collect the various 
readings, that are found in them, as having a direct tendency 
to prove the Scriptures imperfect, and therefore undeserving of 
our highest confidence. This, in fact, was extending the idea 
of perfection, so as to include not only God and his word, and 
render them immaculate, but also every transcriber and printer of 
the Bible, since it was first given. In this connexion, we might 
go farther, and say, that it is the same idea of optimism, which 
still influences those who hold to the plenary verbal inspiration 
of the sacred records ; who assert that every phrase and every 
word was directly suggested to the mind of the writer by the 
agency of the Spirit ; and assign the same lofty and overpower- 
ing influence to Paul, when he directs Timothy to ' bring with 
him the cloak,' as they do to Isaiah, when, rapt in ecstatic 
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vision, he announces the future triumphs of the Messiah's 
reign. 

Time and the power of indisputable facts have, at length, 
settled many of these questions ; and no one any longer feels 
alarm at the thousands of various readings in the Bible, nor 
at the many departures from Attic purity, which are found in 
the diction of the New Testament. It will ultimately be the 
same, we trust, with all other questions of a similar nature. As 
the language of Greece has been more cultivated, and the 
genuine character of it more clearly understood, it has been 
seen, that Grecian literature comprehends in itself a wide range 
of style and expression, extending from the polished elegance 
of Plato and the Attic sweetness of Xenophon, to the antique 
forms of Homer on the one hand, and to the later and less pure 
idiom of Polybius and Herodian on the other. Hence the 
que tion in regard to the New Testament became of less im- 
portance, when it was apparent that the peculiarities charged 
upon it, whatever they might be, rendered it not much more 
unlike the language of the best ages of Greece, than was the 
style of many of their own writers. At present, all critics seem 
to have settled down in the same general views ; and the fol- 
lowing remarks may be considered as exhibiting an outline of 
the prevailing opinion on this subject. 

Whatever may have been the source whence the Greek lan- 
guage derived its origin, it is well known, that, during the most 
flourishing ages of the Grecian republics, each separate state 
had its own peculiar dialect. When, under Philip of Blacedon, 
these several republics were, in fact, if not in name, subdued 
and united under one government ; and intercourse between the 
different parts of the country became more frequent ; the several 
dialects also became by degrees amalgamated into one common 
language, in which that of Macedonia would naturally have a 
certain predominance. Still more was such an amalgamation 
promoted under the reign of Alexander. His armies were 
composed of men enlisted from every quarter of Greece, who 
were thus brought into permanent contact, and would hence 
gradually lose their peculiarity of dialect. The cities and colo- 
nies that he founded, were filled with inhabitants collected in 
a similar manner, whose association would naturally produce 
similar results. These remarks apply, of course, more particu- 
larly to the colloquial language of ordinary life. The language 
of books, for a time, was less affected. As Athens had long 
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held a sort of supremacy in Greece, and was still regarded with 
high veneration as the seat of elegant literature and arts ; so, 
when the other dialects fell into disuse, her polished and graceful 
diction became the standard of the written language, and nomi- 
nally maintained that rank for several centuries. But the causes 
which affected the style of colloquial discourse, could not fail to 
operate indirectly upon that of books, and, in no long time, to 
produce departures from Attic purity. The language thus form- 
ed, varying in purity and elegance according to the country, the 
education, and the taste of different writers ; but still inferior to 
the genuine Attic, and degenerating more and more in the lapse 
of years, was that which is termed by the grammarians the com- 
mon dialect, k *««> hixtxms, and was current in those later periods 
of Greek literature, when the books of the New Testament 
were written. At a yet later date, the language degenerated 
still further into the Byzantine dialect, and has ultimately come 
down to our days in the form of the Romaic or Modern Greek. 
But besides this natural progress of deterioration, the Greek 
language, so far as our subject is connected with it, was sub- 
jected to the influence of another cause of a similar nature, and 
of not less power. In the cities founded by Alexander, were 
collected inhabitants of various other countries and tongues, 
besides those of Greece. The language of the latter, however, 
was the prevailing one, and was the usual medium of communi- 
cation in the ordinary transactions of business and of life. It is 
obvious, therefore, that those inhabitants and sojourners to whom 
Greek was not vernacular, would be compelled to acquire it; and 
it is no less apparent, that the Greek thus acquired from daily 
communication with others, and not from books, must have been 
the colloquial Greek, mingled at the same time with many words 
and forms of expression borrowed from the native language of 
the speaker. Especially was this the case at Alexandria, and 
with reference to the Jews. That city soon became the empo- 
rium of the world, and was thronged with foreigners from all 
the nations of the earth. Under the Ptolemies, it became the 
seat of the later literature, and science, and philosophy of the 
Greeks ; though the language as spoken there, notwithstanding 
some peculiar forms, does not appear to have so far differed 
from the common Greek, as to merit the appellation of a distinct 
dialect. This city was a favorite place of resort to the Jews ; 
of whom at least ten thousand are said to have been numbered 
among its inhabitants. Here was made, at an early period, the 
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Greek version of the Scriptures by the Seventy, which displays, 
in a remarkable manner, the influence of a vernacular tongue 
on the words and phrases of another language, partially acquired. 
Of that version some books, no doubt, are given in a style not 
far remote from the best Greek of that day ; while others, from 
the hands of translators less skilled in Greek, adhere closely to 
the very letter of the Hebrew, and hence exhibit many strange 
anomalies of language. 

What was thus true in an eminent degree of Alexandria, was 
also, in a measure, the case with the other cities of Egypt and 
of Asia Minor. In all these the prevailing tongue was Greek j 
in all of them the Jews were more or less domesticated, and 
spoke the current language, intermingled with their own idioms. 
The introduction of Greek into Palestine was later. All the 
habits and prejudices of the Jews were at war with such an 
innovation ; and it was only stern necessity, arising from the 
forcible intrusion of foreign domination, and the intercourse of 
their brethren who flocked from other lands to pay their vows in 
that city, which brought them to adopt, in any degree, the lan- 
guage of the Gentiles. 

There were, then, two principal causes, the operation of 
which tended to create a departure in the diction of the New 
Testament from that of the purer ages of the Greek language. 
The first was the gradual deterioration of the Greek itself; and 
consisted in the adoption of words and forms of words, belonging 
to all the different dialects ; in giving new significations to words 
used in the ancient language, as avmp&mtu to answer instead of 
to separate, tymm wages instead of food, &cc; in giving to many 
words a different, and often a lengthened form, as av*^* an 
offering for &»&$npM> '**xfa°» to pour out for ixx ia > '***u»ls compas- 
sionate for iunis, &c ; and in the introduction of new words, 
mostly by composition, as avS-^^ifxtt gratifying men, *!z(ix*.ar%i>r 
to lead captive, &*eKi<p**.%a to behead, Sic. This later language was 
particularly rich in substantives ending in px, in adjectives in r»« r 
and in verbs terminating in <$». It exhibited also a few pecu- 
liarities in the forms of nouns and verbs, arising from inflection.. 
The other cause, which operated on the diction of the New Tes- 
tament, was the vernacular tongue of the writers ; which gave rise 
to words, and phrases, and constructions foreign to the Greek, 
and borrowed partly from the ancient Hebrew, in which their 
Scriptures were written, and with which the Jews were familiar ; 
and partly from the Aramaean, or Syro-Chaldaic, which was at 
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that time the popular dialect of the Jews in Palestine. All these 
peculiarities are usually comprehended under the appellation of 
Hebraisms, and are divided by Winer into those which are perfect, 
and those which are imperfect. The former consist of such words, 
phrases, and constructions, as belong exclusively to the Hebrew or 
Aramaean language, and must therefore have been derived from 
it. The latter comprise words, phrases, and constructions, which, 
although they may be found in Greek authors, were probably 
derived by the writers of the New Testament from the Hebrew 
or Aramaean. Of the former species, or perfect Hebraisms, are 
words formed by the Jews after the analogy of certain Hebrew 
words, as rriayxtl&pM to have compassion, which stands in the 
same relation to tvx&yxi* bowels as Dfi*) to D*Df]n ; words, 
which, besides the usual Greek signification, have also another 
meaning, common to the correspondent words in Hebrew, as 
finK thing as well as word, like ih 1 !, utfm prosperity, happiness, 

as well as peace, like D1 7^ ; and whole phrases, of which, 
although the words may be found in Greek, yet the connexion 
is exclusively Hebraistic, as a-{»o , ««v x«^/3«»s<v to accept one's per- 
son, to show partiality, like D*Jt) KtW, 2'*«« t»» &yA*m to follow 
after love, to cultivate love, like flT^- Grammatical construc- 
tions of this kind are, the use of °l> **s for mhU, in imitation of 
the Hebrew 73 jj^» ; the use of Uu*w> with a genitive, like 
*J£)b ; the periphrasis with «« and its accusative for the nomina- 
tive, like the Hebrew use of 7 ; the form of negative oaths, as 
s,' IMnmu, like DK, Stc The other class, or imperfect He- 
braisms, are either such constructions as are more frequent in 
Hebrew than in Greek, as Hym kyU» holy of holies to express the 
superlative or most holy; the use of «« one for »{*«* first, &c ; 
or such as are equally common in Greek and Hebrew, but 
which the writers of the New Testament more probably derived 
from the latter ; as the use of the nominative for the vocative, 
the omission of the pronoun after transitive verbs, &c. 

Besides these two causes, there was also a third, which had 
a more partial effect upon the style of the New Testament. 
The Jews were necessarily led to apply the Greek language to 
subjects, which had never occupied the attention of the Greeks, 
and to express ideas for which the vocabulary of that tongue 
afforded no appropriate terms. Hence it became requisite to 
attach to words already existing a new sense, or to coin new 
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words adapted to the exigency. Both of these courses were 
adopted by the Jews, and especially by the teachers of religion 
and the writers of the New Testament. Thus, of the former 
kind, we find «■<«■«* faith, t^yx works, Sic ; and of the latter, 
■r^cirmtoxti^'ut. partiality, derived from vtfirmm xa^imi mentioned 
above. 

We have said enough, we trust, to show, that the Greek of 
the New Testament must necessarily be a very different species 
of Greek from that which prevailed at Athens in the days of 
Xenophon and Plato. Standing on this ground, and looking 
back on the centuries which have rolled away in controversy on 
this subject, we cannot but view with wonder, and even pain, 
the strenuous and ill directed efforts lavished in behalf of a 
cause, which now seems destitute of any sound support, and 
which in itself is comparatively unimportant. We may, how- 
ever, be consoled by the reflection, that all these efforts have 
led to a more radical investigation, both of the New Testament 
and of the Greek writers, and to a more profound acquaintance 
with the history and character of the Greek language in all its 
relations ; just as the persevering, though fruitless toil of the 
Alchemists laid the foundation for the wide researches and 
splendid discoveries of modern chemistry. 

Out of this view of the character of the style of the New 
Testament, there is here suggested a practical inquiry, in rela- 
tion to the propriety of introducing the study of that volume 
into our preparatory schools. We are aware that such is the 
usual practice ; and that, in this country at least, it is sanctioned 
by long usage and the authority of distinguished names. But 
in accordance with the views already expressed, we do not 
hesitate to enter our protest against it. We have reasons for 
this course, apart from the character of the language ; such as 
the feeling which is inevitably excited in the mind of a boy 
towards any book through which he has been driven in the gears 
of grammatical analysis ; a feeling, which not seldom clings to 
him, from the force of habit, through life. But we do not press 
such reasons here. Our present objection lies against the style. 
All that a boy acquires, or is expected to acquire, in those 
schools, is the words, and phrases, and constructions of the 
language. Now if he is thus early put to the study of the New- 
Testament, his attention is directed to a style of composition, 
which is not Greek, exhibited in a language, which is not pure 
Greek, and he is in this way required to become a good Greek 
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scholar. As well might a pupil in French commence with the 
study of the dialect of Canada ; as well might a foreigner, be- 
ginning to learn English, take up first the poetry of Burns, or 
the Heart of Mid Lothian. The consequence of such a course 
is, that the youth, whose mind is thus preoccupied with a foreign 
idiom, acquires no perception of the true genius of the Greekj 
or of its distinguishing characteristics ; all to him is confused 
and indistinct ; whereas, let him pursue a contrary course, and 
first make himself familiar with the Attic models, and become 
imbued with their spirit, and he may then come to the study of 
the New Testament prepared to perceive and estimate at once 
the peculiarities which belong to it, both in regard to diction and 
to subjects. 

We return to the topic from which we have digressed. From 
the course of our remarks it is manifest, that were only the lan- 
guage of the New Testament to be taken into the account, the 
lexicography and grammar of it would properly demand a dis- 
tinct consideration, apart from any which should include the 
Greek language in general. We now proceed to say, that the 
circumstances of the nation to which the sacred writers belonged 
were such, and there are such constant allusions to the history 
and geography not only of the Jews, but also of the Romans, to 
dieir manners and customs, and to their views of religion and 
philosophy, as to take the New Testament entirely out from the 
body of" Grecian literature, and give to both the philology and 
interpretation of it a distinct and peculiar character, and render 
them a proper object of separate and particular investigation. 
On each of the above topics we shall by and by offer some 
remarks, in connexion with the questions, which here present 
themselves to our notice. 

What then are the principles, on which this separate lexico- 
graphy and grammar of the New Testament should be founded f 
What are the means, by which the philology and interpretation 
of it are to be illustrated and supported ? To the first of these 
questions, the remarks which we have already made, afford an 
ample reply. The language of the New Testament must be 
considered in all the relations, which it bears to the Greek in 
the various stages and characters of that tongue ; and also in 
reference to the influence, which the Hebrew or Aramaean may 
have exerted upon it. So far as the signification of words, the 
general interpretation of die language, and the illustration of 
the subjects are concerned, all the circumstances enumerated 
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in the preceding paragraph must also be taken into the ac- 
count. 

The language must be compared with that of the Greek writers 
of the Attic and succeeding ages, and the usage of each individual 
word traced through them all ; since in no other way can it be 
determined, whether a word is of good Attic usage, or belongs to 
the later idiom, or has been introduced by the influence of the 
Hebrew. The means of making such a comparison, thanks to the 
patient diligence of German editors, are now ample in respect 
to most of the Greek authors, though not for all. To institute 
the requisite comparison de novo, and solely by the aid of one's 
own personal reading, would indeed be a task, requiring for 
the accomplishment of it a life, which should not number less 
than several multiples of threescore years and ten. But with such 
admirable indexes as those of Xenophon, by Sturz ; of Herodo- 
tus and Polybius, by Schweighauser ; of Herodian, by Irmisch ; 
and others, which might be enumerated, and the collections 
made for this special purpose by Wetstein and other commen- 
tators, the labor of the comparison is brought within a narrow 
compass. These indexes often contain within themselves suffi- 
cient materials to make out the necessary examination ; or, if 
not, they refer at once to the requisite passages in the text. 
We are well aware, that index hunting may be, and has been, 
carried much too far ; especially when the index is made the 
place of ultimate investigation and appeal ; but we are unable 
to perceive any valid objection to the use of them as instruments; 
as sources of information merely, without placing any implicit 
reliance on their decisions. It is the prerogative of the present 
age, that it may avail itself at once of all the results of the labors 
of past ages, and thus profit by their experience and toil. To 
renounce this high privilege, would surely be a proof of anything 
but wisdom. As well might the mathematician discard the la- 
bors of those who have preceded him, and attempt to make 
out solely from the resources of his own ingenuity the solutions 
of those problems, which have for ages occupied so many 
mighty minds, from Pythagoras down through Newton to La 
Place. 

In these investigations, important aid may also be derived 
from the labors of the Atticists, a class of men who undertook, 
in their patriotic zeal, to recall the Greek language from its 
degeneracy, to that high standard of purity and elegance, for 
■which the ancient Attic was preeminently distinguished. They 
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busied themselves in collecting and condemning words and 
phrases, which, to their taste, lacked something of the true Attic 
flavor; and with these they contrasted the more ancient and 
elegant modes of expression. In these niceties, they sometimes 
went beyond the mark, and have thus betrayed their own ig- 
norance ; since it has not unfrequently happened, that words, 
which they denounced, have, in the researches of later critics, 
been found in good use in the best authors of the purest age of 
Greek. Still their labors are not without value ; and when 
brought forward in connexion with the observations of compe- 
tent editors, they add much to the facility of our investigations. 
In a particular manner, the work of Phrynicus, as published by 
Lobeck, exhibits an extent of research into subjects of this kind, 
which would be credible of scarcely any other than German 
industry and minuteness of inquiry. 

To determine accurately the degree of influence, which the 
Hebrew has exerted over the style of the New Testament, an 
extensive acquaintance with that language is obviously necessary. 
We shall speak more at large on this point, in connexion with 
another part of our subject. It is sufficient here to remark, 
that it is not a knowledge of the Hebrew of the Old Testament 
only, that is important ; but also of that idiom, which was the 
current language of Judea in the age of the Savior and the 
apostles, and which was formed from die Chaldee, brought 
back by the Jews from their exile, and intermingled with 
the Syriac or Western Aramaean. The words that remain 
untranslated in the Greek Testament, such as *•«>.<&£ m$/*, 
('Dip NJiV/ip) damsel, arise! are mostly of this dialect ; which, 
so far as the Scriptures are concerned, is intimately related to the 
Hebrew, and differs from it in the forms and choice of words, 
rather than in construction. In this connexion, also, the earlier 
writings of the Jews in Greek are of great importance. The 
Septuagint, especially, throws light continually on the peculiari- 
ties of the New Testament ; and often constitutes a direct 
medium through which we may compare the idioms of the lat- 
ter with the Hebrew of the Jewish Scriptures. This version 
could not fail to exert a powerful influence on the writers of the 
New Testament ; since it had already become current among 
the great body of the Jews who lived out of Palestine ; and was 
of such authority, diat both Christ and his aposdes not unfre- 
quently made their Scriptural quotations in the language of it ; 
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and the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which was not 
improbably designed to become a circular for all the churches 
composed of Jews, adduces his citations almost exclusively 
from the Septuagint. In addition to this, the Jewish apocryphal 
writings also afford many illustrations of the language of the 
New Testament ; inasmuch as they were written by Jews, and 
on Jewish subjects. But in regard to all these works, it is 
manifest that they were written at an earlier period, and before 
the use of the Greek tongue had become fully prevalent among 
the Jews ; and they are, therefore, with the exception of a few 
portions of the Septuagint, far less pure, and exhibit far greater 
anomalies, than the books of the New Testament, which were 
composed when the Greek had become more current, and was 
better understood. This remark cannot apply, however, to the 
writings of Josephus, who was contemporary with the apostles, 
and wrote not long after them. His works may, therefore, be 
advantageously employed to elucidate the style of the New 
Testament ; although, as the friend of princes, and mingling in 
ihe higher classes of society, and acquainted with general litera- 
ture, he has, in a measure, divested himself of those peculiarities 
of the Hebrew idiom, so frequent and so unavoidable in the 
colloquial language of the common people ; to which the diction 
of the sacred writers is unquestionably to be referred. 

There is another class of writings in Greek, which it has been 
proposed to employ in illustrating the usage of words in the 
New Testament. We allude to the spurious gospels, which 
were partially current in the early periods of Christianity, and 
which have been collected and published by Fabricius; and 
also to the writings of the Fathers. To the examination and 
temperate application of writings like these, with a proper esti- 
mate of their value, we have nothing to oppose ; but our objec- 
tion to an extensive use of them is, that, from the very nature 
of the case, they must be supposed to have closely imitated the 
style of the New Testament, and can therefore be of no great 
authority in determining any question respecting the purity or 
propriety of that style. If that had peculiarities, they would be 
likely to adopt them ; if that departed from the idiom of pure 
Greek, they also would probably have done the same. In re- 
gard to the Fathers, they mostly wrote at a time so long subse- 
quent, and mingled, to such a degree, the peculiarities of the 
New Testament with the characteristics of the later Greek, that 
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they can properly afford no good criterion for forming any esti- 
mate respecting the language of the sacred writers.* 

Such are the means, in general, which we possess of ascer- 
taining the distinctive character of the language of the New 
Testament. In the application of these means, there must, 
however, be still some causes of hesitation, which will prevent 
us, in many cases, from expressing a decided opinion. The 
sacred writers were mostly unlearned men, belonging to the 
lower walks of life, and knew little or nothing of any books 
but their own Scriptures. If Paul, perhaps, must be con- 
sidered an exception to this remark, yet it is no less certain, 
that his learning was that of a Jew, and not that of a Greek ; 
and although he quotes from two of the Greek poets,f yet there 
is little probability that he was acquainted with Grecian literature 
to any great extent. The language of the sacred writers, then, 
as a general fact, must have been that of ordinary life, acquired 
not from the study of books, but from the opportunities and ne- 
cessities of personal intercourse. Now we cannot suppose, or 
at least we cannot be sure, that the written literature of Greece, 
which has come down to us, contains every word and phrase, 
that was current and of good usage in the spoken language. 
Hence, in regard to particular words in the New Testament, 
which are not now to be found in Greek authors, it would be 
too much to say, positively, that they are not Greek, and even 
good Greek ; since, for aught we know, they may have existed 
In the spoken language, although they have not been preserv- 
ed to us by the national writers. Were we to look through 
any one even of the best Greek writers, we should find, no 
doubt, many words and phrases, which occur in no other of 
them ; but in such a case should we be justified in denouncing 
such words and phrases as foreign to the Greek ? There is also 
another source of hesitancy, which regards the influence of the 
Hebrew. We allude particularly to what are described above 
as imperfect Hebraisms, comprising phrases and constructions, 

* The Jews who lived out of Palestine and spoke Greek, were 
called ""Exxmts Greeks, or "Jhtotuvmi Hellenists ; and hence the Greek 
spoken by them is called Hellenistic. This appellation is appropriate, 
if confined to the Jewish Greek, and to the language of the Fathers, 
which was in part derived from it. The term has sometimes been 
improperly extended, so as to include what is more appropriately called 
the later Greek. 

t Aratus, Acts xvii. 28 ; and Epimenides, Titus i. 12. 
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which are common to both languages ; less frequent perhaps in 
Greek prose, but occurring often in their poetry. It is denied 
by Winer, that the colloquial style of the New Testament ad- 
mits of comparison with the poetry of the Greeks ; since the 
nature and characteristics of the two must be wholly dissimilar. 
On this question we dissent from him. The language of com- 
mon life is everywhere full of all those figures of style, which 
the rhetorician describes as constituting the very soul of poetry, 
and which the more sedate and tranquil character of prose 
avoids. It is marked by striking metaphors and strong hyper- 
bole ; by conciseness so abrupt* that a word often seems to 
convey a whole train of ideas ; by frequent ellipses, where a 
word or a phrase is omitted, and the omission gives energy to 
the expression ; by sentences begun, of which the conclusion is 
supplied only by a gesture or a look ; in short, by all those 
characteristics, which accompany the vehement expression of 
emotion and passion. Now this is the very field, which poetry 
delights to cultivate. It is here she culls her choicest flowers, 
and gathers her most precious fruits. In those walks, especially, 
where poetry exhibits the overflowings of 3 fervid imagination 
and of passionate feeling, as in the lyric and dramatic style, the 
very beauty and charm of it consist in the fact, that the lan- 
guage is true to the natural and unrestrained expression of 
ordinary life. Why, then, may not the poetry of the Greeks 
be employed to illustrate the words and phrases of the New 
Testament, which are so manifestly drawn from the language of 
colloquial intercourse ? 

We are aware, that this mode of illustration may be carried 
too far; as was doubdess the case among the former advo- 
cates of Attic purity; but the result of it we think will be, 
that, so far as mere language is concerned, most of the con- 
structions of the New Testament may also be found in the 
Greek dramatic writers, and in Pindar. It does not hence 
follow, that the sacred penmen derived them from those 
writers ; but it does follow, that the characteristics of the 
language of ordinary life were common to the Hebrews and the 
Greeks, and that the loftiest poetry in both these tongues ex- 
hibits them in all their strength. So far as the writers of the 
New Testament are concerned, these pecu'iarities were proba- 
bly derived from tiieir native tongue ; from the sublime con- 
ceptions and glowing expressions of their own poetry ; and may, 
therefore, properly be termed Hebraisms ; imperfect ones, no 

voi,. xxni. — no. 52. 13 
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doubt, but still Hebraisms, and that to a greater extent, we think, 
than Winer has been disposed to allow. 

We have done with the philology of the New Testament, 
and pass now to the consideration of the means by which 
the interpretation of it is to be illustrated and supported. So 
far as these are independent of the mere signification and gram- 
matical construction of words, they must principally be sought, 
as we have before remarked, in the peculiar circumstances of 
the Jewish nation ; in their history, geography, and manners 
and customs ; which last are connected with, and in part 
dependent on their language, religion, and philosophy. At 
the period, moreover, when the New Testament was written, 
the Jews were under the dominion of the Romans ; and the 
frequent allusions of the writers to this political state, and to 
the character and customs of their haughty oppressors, render 
an acquaintance with the contemporary facts of Roman history 
and antiquities an object of essential importance. 

The Jews were, indeed, a peculiar people ; and their history, 
down to the close of the captivity, is spread before us with suffi- 
cient particularity in the books of the Old Testament. From 
that period until the birth of Christ, they were the sport of 
every great and every petty conqueror, who chose to direct 
his arms against them, or bend his course across their territory ; 
and their fortunes were intimately connected with those of the 
surrounding kingdoms ; with those of the Seleucidae on the one 
hand, and of the Ptolemies on the other ; until at length they 
fell within the iron grasp of Roman domination. Their particu- 
lar national history during this period is to be found, partly in 
their apocryphal books, especially those of the Maccabees, and 
partly in the works of Josephus. As connected with foreign 
nations, the facts respecting them have been collected and 
arranged in modern times by Prideaux, and with still more care, 
and in a more condensed and attractive form by Jahn, in one 
of the parts of his great work on Jewish Archaeology. On the 
events of the age in which Christ appeared, and in which the 
New Testament was written, the works of Josephus constitute 
a mine, which is yet far from being exhausted. As he was 
contemporary with those events, and in many of the most impor- 
tant a personal actor, he has described them with a fulness of 
detail, and a truth of coloring, which cast strong light upon the 
allusions of the sacred writers. The prominent political charac- 
ters in the New Testament, of whom we there have only passing 
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sketches ; the Herods, the Agrippas, Annas, Caiaphas, Pilate, 
Felix, Festus, and others ; are here brought forward in bold 
relief, and exhibited in the full glare of all their vices and atro- 
cious crimes. Were we to speak from our own conviction, 
we should say, that the comparison of the contemporary history 
of Josephus affords an irrefragable proof of the authenticity of 
the sacred books, and more extensive means for the illustra- 
tion of them, than exists perhaps in any other quarter. He also 
narrates at length the Roman history, so far as it is connected 
with that of his own country ; and the downfall of kings, the 
dismissals of governors and proconsuls, the intrigues, the dissen- 
sions, and the crimes of every species, which filled that unhappy 
land with violence and bloodshed, are all portrayed by him with 
the painful minuteness, and unquestioned fidelity of an eyewit- 
ness. It is proper to remark, that his accounts of the affairs of 
the Romans are generally confirmed, and sometimes elucidated, 
by the testimony of Tacitus, Suetonius, and others of their own 
historians. 

Nor is a particular acquaintance with both the civil and phy- 
sical geography of Palestine, and the adjacent territories, a 
matter of less importance, for the proper understanding and 
explanation of the books of the New Testament. Where there 
are so many allusions to the natural scenery of a region, and the 
reader is so often transported from one part of the country to 
another, he needs to become, as it were, an inhabitant of the 
land. He needs to be able to body forth in his own mind, that 
scenery in all its beauty and prominence ; to behold as with his 
own eyes ' the glory of Lebanon ' clothed with fir trees and 
cedars, and stretching his lofty ridges along the sky ; to dwell 
with delight on ' the excellency of Carmel ' crowned with ver- 
dure, and 'dipping his feet in the western sea;' to gaze on 
the lake, and the hills, and the valleys of Galilee ; and to rove 
in imagination over the mountains and among the dells, which 
surround the sacred city, the queen of nations, and ' the joy of 
the whole earth.' Without some such power, it is impossible 
to enter into the spirit, and feel the full force of the narrative 
and the allusions. The names, indeed, meet the eye, and fall 
upon the ear ; but they are the names of ' things unknown,' 
and destitute of ' local habitation.' Here, too, the climate is to 
be taken into the account. The early and the latter rain ; the 
seed time and harvest ; the dry and scorching days of summer, 
contrasted with the coolness and deep serenity of the nights, in 
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which the heavens seem lighted up with living fires ; the parch- 
ed earth, which drinks up the streams, and converts the moun- 
tain torrent into a bed of sand ; all these are to be known and 
felt ere we can understand, in their full strength, the frequent 
references like those to ' a dry and thirsty land where no water 
is,' to ' the shadow of a great rock in a weary land ; ' or like 
those in our Savior's parable of the sower, or in his conversation 
with the Samaritan woman. 

The civil and political geography of that age, though not 
less important, is more difficult to be ascertained. The grand 
natural traits of scenery and climate are permanent and un- 
changeable, and present at this day almost the very aspect, 
which they bore two thousand years ago ; but all those features, 
which depended on the will of monarchs, or the power of 
nations, have, like those monarchs and those nations, crumbled 
into dust. The mutations of Palestine, in this respect, have 
been great; and they appear particularly so, when we trace 
the local divisions of the territory, from that first partition un- 
der Joshua, which is now perhaps inexplicable, down through 
the changes, which took place under the two kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel, and then through those which occurred after 
the exile in respect to the Jews and Samaritans, until at length 
the whole became subject to the Roman power. At that 
time Herod the Great was king over all the territory of the 
twelve tribes ; but at his death, Judea and Samaria were given 
to Archelaus, Galilee and Perea to Herod Antipas, and the 
country northeast of the Jordan to Philip. When Archelaus was 
banished on account of his cruelties to Vienna in Gaul, Judea 
became a Roman province, and was governed by a succession 
of procurators, under the control of the proconsul of Syria. 
It was then assigned, as part of his kingdom, to Herod Agrippa 
the First, whose miserable fate is narrated in the twelfth chapter 
of the Acts. After his death, it was again governed by procu- 
rators, among whom were Felix and Festus. During all this 
time the boundaries of the province were often varied, by the 
addition or abstraction of different towns and cities. We have 
gone into this partial detail, merely to exhibit the confused and 
perplexed state of the territorial divisions of Palestine at that 
period, and to show that the investigation of the subject is at- 
tended with no little difficulty. If we add to this the similar 
state of Asia Minor, where it is perhaps impossible to trace with 
accuracy the limits of the different provinces ; and also the 
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changes made by the Romans in the general divisions of Greece 
proper and Macedonia, where they affixed the ancient names 
to provinces and regions of far different limits ; we may well 
suppose, that it is not the mere common reader who can accom- 
pany the sacred writers in their geographical details, or follow 
the great apostle of the Gentiles in his various journies. 

Our information on these topics is to be gleaned, principally, 
from the treatises of Strabo and Ptolemy, and from the passing 
notices of contemporary Roman historians, and occasionally of 
Cicero and other writers ; but especially, as it regards Palestine, 
from the works of Josephus. These furnish, indeed, but scanty 
materials ; but they are all we have ; and, taken in connexion 
with the facts derived from the New Testament, they enable us 
in most cases to come at satisfactory conclusions. The physi- 
cal geography is best learned from the observations of modern 
travellers. Palestine is becoming every year more and more 
accessible ; and the light which has been thrown upon its natural 
features by the reports of Seetzen, Burckhardt, Leigh, the 
American missionaries, and recently by Dr Jowett, and in the 
delightful c Letters from the East,' has contributed much to 
impart spirit and interest to our conceptions of the scenery so 
often alluded to in the Bible. 

The New Testament, as well as the Old, is, in its costume, 
a national book ; national not only in the references, which it 
makes to the liistory and geography of the Jews, but also in 
those frequent allusions, which it contains to the manners and 
customs of the people ; to their dress, their meals, their hospi- 
tality, their modes of salutation and habits of social intercourse, 
their houses, their agriculture, and above all, to the rites and 
ceremonies of their religion, which exercised an influence over 
their whole lives and conduct. The ancestors of the nation were 
wandering nomades, without fixed habitation ; and their descend- 
ants, when they came out of Egypt, appear to have possessed 
a similar character, and to have closely resembled those Ara- 
bian tribes, which still roam, in the true spirit of oriental liberty, 
over the dreary deserts on the east and south of Palestine. 
Many customs the Hebrews had in common with those tribes ; 
as, for instance, the rights of the Goel or avenger of blood, 
which are still found existing in the East in all their ancient 
strength, and which Moses was not able to abolish, but only to 
modify by the appointment of cities of refuge. But the national 
character of the Hebrews was framed and fixed by the institu- 
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tions of their great legislator; their religion, or its external 
requirements and prohibitions, pervaded every part of the daily 
occupations and intercourse of domestic and private life. They 
were to be a peculiar people, consecrated to God, and beloved 
of Heaven. Their institutions excluded them from all con- 
nexion with surrounding nations ; and when in the lapse of time 
they mingled with the inhabitants of other countries, in the 
pursuits of commerce, or as the subjects of foreign dominion, 
still it was as the clean with the unclean, as the holy with the 
unholy. They neither ate nor drank with them, nor contracted 
alliances of friendship. Dispersed among all nations, they were 
yet separate from all nations. They stood aloof in their pride 
from all the world, as to this day they stand aloof. 

It is needless to remark, that the character of the Jews, and 
their manners and customs, must be studied principally in the 
books of the Old Testament. There we have spread before us 
the original of all their institutions, the very code of legislation, 
which, in a great degree, formed their character, and established 
their national peculiarities. Interwoven as the precepts of their 
Scriptures were with the very texture of their thoughts and 
feebngs, it is only by rendering ourselves familiar with those 
Scriptures, that we can at all enter into those thoughts and feel- 
ings, and comprehend the lofty pride and bitter prejudices of 
the Jew. Moreover, the religion of the New Testament is 
founded on that of the Old. Christ came not to destroy the 
law and the prophets, but to fulfil them ; not to repeal, but to 
establish them with higher sanctions and more powerful motives. 
Hence, the New Testament is the image of the Old, in precept, 
in doctrine, in illustration, in language, and expression ; it is 
built upon it, and forms part of the same structure. The former 
could not be understood without the latter ; it would be unintel- 
ligible, both in language and in doctrine. Presented to the 
world in a later age, it naturally wears a different dress ; the 
costume, indeed, is mostly Grecian ; while the body, soul, and 
spirit, are altogether Hebrew. 

In this connexion we would again advert to the study of the 
Hebrew language. We have already urged, in general terms, 
the cultivation of an acquaintance with the Scriptures in their 
original tongues ; and have spoken of a knowledge of the He- 
brew as essential to the accurate comprehension of the philology 
of the New Testament. But we would speak of it here, as 
one of the means of acquiring a familiarity with the genius and 
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character of the Jewish people, and of becoming imbued with 
an oriental spirit ; without which it is apparent that the New 
Testament cannot be fully understood. We hold it to be almost 
an axiom, that the genius of a nation cannot be thoroughly 
comprehended and felt, without an adequate acquaintance with 
their vernacular tongue. It is this which constitutes one of their 
chief peculiarities. The language of every people contains 
words and phrases and modes of construction and expression, 
springing out of and adapted to their individual characteristics 
and exigencies ; and which, when once introduced and fixed, 
exercise a controlling power in moulding and fashioning trains 
of thought and emotion in the plastic minds of the rising gener- 
ation. The various languages of the earth are the channels 
through which the thoughts and feelings and passions of the 
different nations have burst forth upon the world ; and to form 
a correct estimate of the peculiarities of those thoughts and 
feelings, — of those traits which make them what they are, and 
render them national in their character, — they must be viewed 
as they roll onward in those channels which they have formed 
for themselves. Demosthenes or Chatham could never have 
been eloquent in the language of France ; nor could the gallan- 
try and gracefulness of France find utterance in the unwieldy 
phraseology of Germany. 

We would not assert, with the emperor Charles the Fifth, 
that the learning of a new language is the acquisition of 
another sense ; but we have always felt that it was like the 
acquaintance of a new friend, imparting to us new ideas, 
and giving us new notions of life and manners. If we may 
speak from experience, we know of no process which exer- 
cises such an expansive power upon the mind, as the study of 
a language. It is turning over for us a new leaf in the book 
of human nature, and bringing us acquainted with the modes in 
which another nation thinks and feels. Besides, the literature 
of a people, which is only the embodying of their intellectual 
habits in form and expression, and which is shaped by their 
circumstances and characteristic traits, can never be accurately 
viewed through the medium of any language but its own ; it 
can never be transfused into the speech of another country ; or 
if the attempt be made, yet, like the native of a different clime, 
although it strive to speak another tongue, the features and cos- 
tume evince at once its foreign birth. The literature of the- 
Jews is in the Hebrew Bible : and if. as most of our reader? 
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are aware, it is impossible successfully to transplant into our 
own language the literary works of contemporary modern na- 
tions ; how much more groundless is the hope, that this should 
ever be done, with full success, in regard to die books of a peo- 
ple so remote in time, so unlike ourselves in all that gives indi- 
viduality to nations, so distinct and marked in all that pertains to 
character and genius, so unexampled in the circumstances both 
of their glory and their fall. 

But the claims of the Hebrew, and the treasures which it 
unfolds, would seem of themselves sufficient to stimulate inquiry 
and enchain attention. The most ancient of languages of which 
we have any records, distinguished for a simplicity unimi- 
tated and inimitable, and exhibidng forms of words and con- 
structions perfectly dissimilar to all the occidental tongues and 
enstamped with the genius of oriental conception, it presents to 
the philologist a wide and fertile field, on which to employ his 
powers and gratify his predilections. Nor are the rewards which 
it proffers to the man of taste less rich or less important. If it 
be merit in a narrative, to place the scenes described before the 
very eye of him who reads, then have the Hebrew narratives 
this merit. We are present and mingle in the very scenes. 
We associate with the actors, we converse with them, we feel 
with and for them. They are to us like intimate acquaintances ; 
they are ever in our thoughts, and objects of our present soli- 
citude. If it be the province of poetry, to awaken in us thrill- 
ing emotions ; to melt our souls in tenderness, or rouse them to 
lofty and impetuous feeling ; to soothe our hearts by bland asso- 
ciations and images of loveliness, or enkindle within them high 
and holy aspirations ; then does the poetry of the Hebrews take 
rank above all other poetry. The plaintive simplicity of the 
royal Psalmist, the sprightliness and beautiful imagery of the 
sons of Korah, the abrupt and energetic majesty of Isaiah, the 
exquisite tenderness and pathos of him who lamented over Zion, 
and the sublime and fervid nights of Nahum and Habakkuk, are 
without parallel in all that Greece or Rome can exhibit of beau- 
ty, or majesty, or pathos. But we forbear. These are but 
fruits and flowers which spring up by the way, and with which 
we may regale our languid senses. The object at which we 
aim lies far beyond ; and the Hebrew, with all its attractions, is 
but an instrument, through which we are to arrive at a higher 
knowledge of divine truth. 

We have spoken of the influence of the Jewish religion upon 
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me writers of the New Testament, and of the intimate relation 
which their works bear to the books of the Jewish Canon. We 
might now go on to speak of the philosophy which then prevail- 
ed, and to which the inspired penmen have made frequent allu- 
sions ; and we might point out how far this philosophy exerted 
an influence on the religious views of that age, or on those more 
peculiar ones which are developed in the New Testament. But 
we must content ourselves with simply remarking, that it has 
ever been the fate of religion, when brought into contact with 
philosophy, to be subjected to fanciful speculations and meta- 
physical reasonings, which have distorted her features and 
arrayed her in fantastic garments, widely different from the 
simplicity and grace of her primeval character. Religion has 
uniformly been the sufferer by the unhallowed connexion ; and 
very rarely has it been her lot to elevate or direct the aims and 
principles of philosophy. The three great sects of the Jews, 
the Pharisees, Sadduces, and Essenes, made their religion alto- 
gether dependant on their different philosophical opinions, in 
regard to which they were at irreconcilable enmity. Their 
separate views are given with some particularity by Josephus. 
Traces also of the Greek philosophy are visible in die apocry- 
phal book of Wisdom ; and the influence of it could not yet 
have passed away in the age of the aposdes. The use of the 
term Logos by John presents a problem which has never yet 
been fully solved ; and in whatever way it may ultimately be 
determined, it is obvious that the question embraces the whole 
range of Platonic philosophy ; as well that taught by the distin- 
guished founder himself, as that which flourished in the schools 
of his successors, the new Platonists of Alexandria. 

Thus far have we attempted to specify some of the funda- 
mental principles, and main branches of investigation, on which 
the appropriate interpretation and lexicography of the New 
Testament must necessarily rest. If we have at all succeeded 
in placing before the minds of our readers our conceptions of 
the extent and importance of the subject, and of the magnitude 
of the responsibility connected with it, we shall not have labored 
in vain. The cause of truth is great and will prevail ; but it 
must be at the expense of great efforts, great perseverance, and 
great sacrifices. Whoever would sit down to make himself 
familiar with the Bible, and to know all that is to be known re- 
specting it, must make this the grand purpose of his life ; and 
even then he will find that ' wearisome days and nights are ap- 
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pointed unto him ; ' and that it is only in a world of purer light 
and clearer vision that he can hope to have all his doubts re- 
moved and his knowledge perfected. 

We have left ourselves but a narrow space to speak of the 
works whose titles stand at the head of this article. The little 
tract of Professor Planck first opened the way fully to a correct 
estimate of the character of the style of the New Testament, and 
unfolded those philological principles of which the works of 
Wahl and Winer were intended to exhibit the practical applica- 
tion. Though of small dimensions, it is full of large views ; and 
has exerted a wider influence in the critical world than all the 
ponderous tomes produced during the centuries of the Attic 
controversy. On this account, and as a specimen of acute and 
judicious criticism, we would fain hope that it may yet be re- 
published in this country. The author has been for several 
years employed upon a Thesaurus of the New Testament, which 
shall contain the practical results of all his labors on this subject. 
This work, if his feeble health will permit him to complete it, 
cannot but be in the highest degree valuable and important ; 
though from the specimens of it which we have had an oppor- 
tunity to see, we should anticipate from it greater improvements 
in the philology, than in the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The Clavis or Lexicon of Wahl is founded, as we have said, 
on the principles first unfolded by Planck, and on those general 
views of interpretation, which we have been attempting to devel- 
ope. It was the object of the author to bring into a moderate 
compass the results of the latest and most extended investiga- 
tions into both the philology arid interpretation of the sacred 
volume ; so that they might be made universally accessible, and 
be adapted to the daily convenience and habitual use of every 
student. The work was intended to embrace simply the results, 
without the processes, of investigation ; with references to author- 
ities sufficient to verify those results, should the student wish to 
prosecute his inquiries farther. That such is the plan best suit- 
ed to the purpose which the author had in view, there can be 
little doubt ; nor can we hesitate to say, that he has successfully 
accomplished that purpose. The object of a lexicon is not 
commentary — not the exhibition of a system of theology ; it is 
designed simply as an instrument in the hands of the student, by 
which he is to aid himself in ascertaining the sense of a writer, 
and making out, practically if not formally, a commentary for 
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himself. To do this fully, he must of course go back to the 
same sources of information from which the Lexicon itself was 
drawn. In a work of this kind, moreover, a great deal of the 
merit must necessarily depend on the power which the writer 
may possess of condensing his thoughts, and expressing them in 
terms at once concise and perspicuous. In this respect, we 
think that a high rank must be assigned to Wahl ; and that he 
is far removed both from the garrulous diffuseness of Parkhurst, 
and from that prolixity and unnecessary copiousness for which 
Schleusner is distinguished. 

The work of Winer was designed to exhibit the application 
of the same principles to the grammatical structure of the lan- 
guage of the New Testament. It is as yet the only treatise of 
the kind ; and like most of the author's other works, bears 
marks of haste both in the conception and execution. It con- 
tains many observations of great value ; the general plan, and the 
internal arrangement and classification are good ; and the princi- 
ples are, for the most part, correcdy stated and happily illustrated. 
On some points he has carried his views too far, and on some 
few he is probably erroneous. We look upon the work as one, 
which will impart new and important views to the students of 
this country, and serve to stimulate them to more extensive 
inquiry. 

The manual of Bretschneider exhibits a less strict adherence 
to the general principles, which we have been discussing, and on 
which the works hitherto mentioned are exclusively founded. 
The illustrations are drawn more frequendy from the Septuagint 
and the apocryphal books ; and also from the apocryphal gos- 
pels collected by Fabricius, on the value of which we have al- 
ready offered some remarks. The work as yet is comparatively 
unknown in this country ; and, as we are given to understand, it 
has acquired in Germany also less currency than that of Wahl. 

Before closing this article, we wish to say a few words on 
one other topic. The question is often asked, Why should we 
be indebted to foreign nations for our manuals and other books 
in sacred literature ? Why, especially, should we be thus in- 
debted to Germany, and not rather use the helps, which the 
English language affords ? To the first part of this question we 
may answer, that it would be needless labor to toil at the com- 
position of elementary books, when such as we want exist al- 
ready in another country, and can be introduced among us at 
the expense, at farthest, of mere translation. Besides, in tho 
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pressing demands of tiiis country for active labor, there are very 
few who have leisure to qualify themselves in the best manner 
for such undertakings ; and of those few, there are probably 
none, whose time and talents are not devoted to a different and 
not less important portion of the same field. In regard to the 
latter part of the question, we have no hesitation in saying, that 
we take German books, because they are the best for our pur- 
pose. In that country, literature of every species is a profession ; 
and there are profound scholars, who are constantly occupied 
in the processes of instruction, and are therefore able to feel 
the wants of pupils, and qualified to supply them. With their 
loose and fanciful speculations, we have nothing to do. We 
know, that in religion and philosophy they hold, as in other 
things, the ' empire of the air ; ' and that the views of many of 
dieir writers on both these subjects are erratic ; and knowing 
this, we may be upon our guard. Give us English books of 
equal value, whether Grammars, Lexicons, or Commentaries, 
and we will gladly discard the German writers. Such a course 
would relieve us from much labor, and would exempt the cause 
of sacred literature from much reproach. But until this is done, 
or until we have among ourselves more men of talent and re- 
search who can devote themselves to this object, diey who 
are in earnest in pursuing these studies, must seek the best 
helps wherever diey are to be found, and however much they 
may be encumbered with extraneous speculation. We would 
not, without cause, speak lightly of the present state of sacred 
literature in England ; but it may well be supposed, that at 
least they are not far in advance of this country, when it is 
known, that the works of Parkhurst are still the standard helps 
for the study of both the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures. On 
this topic we would only adopt the words of one of their own 
very few scholars, who are competent to pronounce a correct 
decision on this point. We allude to Professor Lee of Cam- 
bridge, himself a most signal instance of genius triumphing over 
all obstacles and all discouragements. In the preface to his 
translation of Henry Martyn's Persian tracts, he holds the fol- 
lowing language ; on which we would merely remark, that it 
applies to the New Testament as well as to the Old, though his 
subject led him to speak only of the latter ; and which we would 
especially recommend to the notice of those who insist upon the 
use of English commentators, to the exclusion of those of Ger- 
many. ' No book, with which I am acquainted, stands so 
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much in need of elucidation, as the Hebrew Bible. From the 
times of Grotlus to the present day, I believe we can find 
scarcely one original commentator. And many, even of his 
remarks, have been borrowed from the Jews. The Dutch and 
German Commentaries are the books most worthy of the schol- 
ar's regard ; but many of these are such, as to make it a ques- 
tion, whether they should be recommended or not. Nothing, 
if we except the dreams of Hutchinson, has come out in 
England for the last hundred years, in the shape of original 
investigation. Compilation has long been the order of the day ; 
and names, respectable indeed and valuable in their time, are 
now appealed to as the only safeguards against innovation, or as 
instructers in the way of truth. In almost an universal dearth 
of Scriptural knowledge, this is not to be wondered at ; nor is 
it to be condemned. It is, without doubt, the best and safest 
path. But it should not satisfy the minds of those who have 
both ability and opportunity for making further progress. And 
as the character of the times in which we live calls for such 
exertion, it is to be hoped, that the call will not be disregard- 
ed.' To a testimony like this, we cannot wish to add a single 
word. 



Art. VI. — Analytical Outlines of the English Language, or a 
cursory Examination of its Materials and Structure, in the 
form of Familiar Dialogues, intended to accompany Gram- 
matical Studies. By John Lewis. Richmond. Shepherd 
& Pollard. 8vo. 1825. 

This is a work of some novelty, and evidently proceeds from 
a thinking, rather than an imitative mind. Though the author 
complains of the want of access to a very extensive library, he 
has certainly made a good use of those books (and they are 
among the best for his purpose), which he was able to com- 
mand, and has approached and pursued his subject unshackled 
by any preceding system. We have not so much confidence 
as some, in the magical efficacy of dialogues, or conversations, 
regularly penned and printed, in gaining the attention of pupils, 
or imparting the instruction which such writings are intended 
to convey. Though called, and intended to be familiar, thev 



